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SHORTHAND AND VERBOSITY. 


Probably every experienced stenographer has 
observed that his art increases work. Before 
his advent into court, the judge took longhand 
notes, and was, therefore, in self-protection, 
disposed to keep the proceedings within 
bounds. Now, however, when he can simply 
listen, knowing that a verbatim record will 
come to him, attorneys are allowed great 
indulgence. Much matter, not absolutely 
essential to cases, and much that is altogether 
foreign thereto, is dragged in. There is many 
a Buzfuz in our courts; many a one to whom is 
applicable Carlyle’s statement concerning 
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Macaulay, “ All that was in him, now gone to 
the tongue,” and many who, especially on 
cross-examinations, resemble the traveller who 
reached the opposite side of his native town by 
going around the world. 

Who is affected by their prolixity? No one 
but the quick-fingered young man with the 
note-book, and he doesn’t count. To him all 
things are easy and possible. I cannot pass 
this point without a word as to the general 
impression that fatigue is not embraced in a 
stenographer’s physical economy. To few 
toilers is less consideration shown. People 
seem to think that he enjoys nothing so 
intensely as drawing labyrinths and hammering 
a typewriter. His strength is supposed to be 
like the heads of Hydra: when one supply is 
exhausted, a double one springs up. If a 
hurricane were language, he would be expected 
to take it down, and render it in accurate type- 
writing ina few minutes, and to be fresh, and 
spry, and rosy, and eager for another blow. 

The introduction of stenography into 
business offices has enormously increased 
correspondence. Many letters which before 
would have been thrown into the waste-basket 
are now courteously answered. Business 
communications, which were formerly models 
of terseness, are now tending in an opposite 
direction. Comparatively easy is dictating a 
letter to writing one. Restraint by bodily 
fatigue is absent; the unclogged mind rises 
buoyantly, and the result is fluency, — a cousin 
to verbosity. Oral expression is usually more 
wordy than written. Spoken words are 
fleeting; few remember how thought is orally 
expressed; but writing fixes it. The 
stenographer sits by to do the work, and the 
ease of talking answers makes many trivial 
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letters appear important, and renders all sub- 
jects ductile. The good dictator always be- 
comes oratorical, and, forgetting the difference 
between spoken and written thought, is pleased 
when the dictation flows along smoothly; 
expressions sound graceful and pat as he rolls 
them out; and, as in tobogganing, he does 
not know how far he is going; but when the 
typewriter has made his product tangible, 
then the errors glare out. An object rapidly 
revolving may appear beautiful and sym- 
metrical, but when it comes to rest is seen to 
be misshapen and unsightly. So when a 
whirling dictation comes to rest upon paper, 
fully half the words are seen to be unnecessary, 
and the graceful and pat expressions are 
useless, save as an oratorical flourish. But it 
is too late then. Business life is too short to 
revise hundreds of letters, so off they go 
postward, having consumed more than is 
needful of the dictator’s and the stenographer’s 
time, and destined to rob the receiver, likewise. 
Thus stenography, as a time-saver, anomalously 
fails. 


Verbosity grows with skill in dictation, so that 


the best dictators incline most to the fault. I 
once took dictations from a man who was wholly 
new to it, and was thus afforded an excellent 
opportunity to watch the verbal thermometer 
rise. At first his letters were brief, clear-cut, 
pointed. They plainly showed that he had 
carefully composed them before he began to 
dictate. There was not an unnecessary expres- 
sion; the receiver got undiluted business. 
Prevision had pared them down as one does a 
pomegranate. But as he grew expert, bits of 
of the rind slipped in, then large pieces, until 
finally he dictated glibly,— but those who re- 
ceived the letters had to cut down deep for the 
juice. He no doubt experienced the relief of 
overcoming an obstacle, for dictating at first 
had been hard work, but he wrote then far 
better and clearer letters than when he became 
what is called a good dictator. 

Another opportunity to note this tendency 
came thus: After a short absence, I returned 
one afternoon to the office where I was em- 
ployed, and found the dictator seated at his 
desk. He was examining a letter just produced 


in his labored chirography. “Now that you're 
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here,” he said, “ I'll rewrite this.” A transcript 
of the dictation covered two pages of letter-cap, 
while his letter had filled only about three- 
quarters of a page, and upon comparing them, 
I found that he had expressed every essential 
idea. In the second letter he had indulged his 
oratorical bent, and had introduced expressions 
about as necessary as a jib sail on a locomo- 
tive. 

Other circumstances set many useless words 
flying. To a verbose letter from a special or 
important correspondent a dictator will almost 
invariably send a verbose reply, and if the letter 
be flowery or facetious, so will be the answer. 
There is a sort of sympathy or contagion in it, 
as one goes from an opera humming the music. 
Again, the ready dictator is apt to forget the 
person to whom the letter is addressed, or the 
purpose of an article. To him dictating is 
exhilarating; there is a bracing freedom from 
drudgery, and a happy sense of doing much in 
a short time; so off he goes, like a skater, for- 
getting all save how well he is getting along. 
The time of the receiver or reader is not taken 
into account; and as for the stenographer, a 
few hundred words is no more to him than as 
many miles to electricity. Then there is in 
dictating a sense of shifting responsibility. A 
man is responsible for what he pens, but if a 
dictator says “yesterday” for “to-morrow,” 
“ultimo” for “ proximo,” “five thousand dol- 
lars” for “five hundred thousand,” or is guilty 
of countless other reversals and slips of the 
tongue, why the patient stenographer will cor- 
rect, and if he doesn’t, has made a horrible 
blunder in his notes. A stenographer needs 
the shoulders of Atlas in bearing blame for 
errors. 

As conceit has not all been weeded from 
human nature, it should be mentioned as swell- 
ing the harvest of verbosity. It does not show 
itself so much in egotism (though I have known 
several dictators, each as remarkable for “ I's” 
as Argus ) as in court-jester straining after wit 
and smartness. I have transcribed some things 
into letters that would have been rejected by 
the editor of an almanac. Conceited dictations 
inflate, balloon-like, when some important person 
sits by upon whom the dictator wishes to make 
an impression. Still worse is it when the dic- 
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tator is a high official, and several subordinates 
or axe-grinders sit by, whose loyal duty it is to 
applaud or laugh, as may be appropriate. Some- 
times I think that the stenographer really does 
possess the supposed mystic attributes, when 
he is able to endure these things. 

It is anomalous that this tendency should 
spring from stenography in this electric and 
railroading age. Brevity was never so valued 
as now. Especially so is it in the literary 
world. Editors everywhere are saying, Boil 
down, cut out, condense; and stacks of blue 
pencils become shavings. Uncut literary dia- 
monds are not much in demand. Verbosity 
will not be tolerated. Samuel Bowles, when 
asked why he wrote so long an editorial, said 
he hadn’t time to write a short one. So, if, 
with the labor of pen writing, the tendency is 
to verbosity, it is, after all, not strange that the 
ease of talking to a stenographer should in- 
crease it to an evil. 

But it is wonderful that into the business 





world, the very dominion of the twin kings, 
Expedition and Haste, this tendency should 
invade. Railroads have increased travel, tele- 
graph and telephones have multiplied messages. 
These, however, have been allies to business. 
This tendency to verbosity is an enemy, and 
the natural query is, How repel this invasion? 
The answer is difficult. The evil lies in the 
very nature of the thing, like congenital deform- 
ity or hereditary disposition. One defence 
might be to give stenographers greater license 
in revising and expunging. This would largely 
benefit the receivers of letters and the phonog- 
rapher himself. It would save the former’s 
time, and, by clothing the latter with more 
importance and responsibility, prevent his 
degenerating into a machine, which is his 
present tendency. 

But I had better stop, or this article will be 
pointed to as a striking proof of the rather 
alarming tendency it has feebly tried to analyze. 

H. M. Hoke. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES AND 


| The following article includes parts of a 
lecture on “ The Modern Newspaper,” recently 
delivered to Yale University students by Amos 
Parker Wilder, editor of the Mew Haven Pal- 
ladium.| 

While it is true that journalism has under- 
gone a marked change within the past twenty 
years, as regards its moral tone, and is, there- 
fore, a more attractive life-work to young men 
of character and ability, not yet can the pro- 
fession be called, financially speaking, an “ exact 
science.” 

To illustrate by comparisons: The medical 
student who brings to his profession fair abili- 
ties, industry, and good habits may reasonably 
expect, as he advances in years, to see his 
patients increase in number, his financial returns 
larger, and his reputation growing, so that his 
future is, — barring those adverse circumstances 
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bevond our control, which, happily, do not often 
afflict us, — practically assured. All the worry 
and effort may be devoted to gaining a standing 
in the profession. Provided the standing be 
won, the future will take care of itself. 

So, the young lawyer who enters upon his 
profession well equipped may fairly expect his 
future to be an ascending scale. The prizes he 
wins cannot be taken away from him. His 
clients will increase in number, and bring him 
annually a larger income; and each year of 
faithful work increases his hold on success in 
all her forms. 

So, in a less degree, with the ministry. 
Increasing reputation in the synod or presby- 
tery awaits the diligent and able young clergy- 
man, and on the strength of his fame in one 
place he goes with ease to a new field. 

Unfortunately, this cannot yet be said of the 
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profession of journalism. I believe the time 
may come when a young man can embark in it 
feeling the same assurance with his associates 
in the law or medicine that with each year of 
effort his hold in the profession is increasing, 
his fame broadening, and his income growing 
larger. The reasons that these conditions do 
not obtain in journalism are two: First, the 
ownership of newspapers is usually distinct 
from the editorial conduct, and, secondly, 
whereas there is but one road to the prizes in 
the .aw or the church, and that through a long 
routine of service in those professions, in jour- 
nalism the high rewards often go to 
trained outside the newspaper office. 

When the theological school needs a new 
professor, none save him trained in theology 
may aspire to the position. The United States 
supreme courts and other courts are recruited 
from the ranks of working lawyers. But when 
a newspaper needs a head, not infrequently it 
looks to other professions for a candidate, as, 
unfortunately for the craft, the newspaper 
offices do not monopolize the able writers, pro- 
found thinkers, and keen observers. 

The practical managiys editor of the Mew 
York Herald,—thougt' that journal disclaims 
such an officer,—is the Rev. Dr. Hepworth, 
once a famous pulpit orator. His selection 
debarred from a desirable place some trained 
newspaper worker, who,— were journalism on 
the same exact and established footing with 
other professions, — would have been chosen. 
Such incongruous promotions are impossible in 
the law or in the ministry. 

The journalist who has no financial interest 
in the paper for which he works is constantly 
liable to be thrown out on the cold world with 
every change of management, whatever may be 
his ability and faithfulness. It is to be expected 
that new managements should prefer assistants 
of their own acquaintance and choice. ' 

Again, there are many kinds of newspaper 
work that any intelligent man can do with little 
or no practice. The world is full of educated 
men who need work. They can write book 
reviews, do some kinds of reporting, ahd toss 
off readable paragraphs on the Samn disaster 
and the Berlin conference. The reg ,Jt is that, 
unless the young journalist learns to do things 
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about the office that the broken-down barrister : 
or impecunious “literary fellar” cannot do, he 
will find the lawyer and physician progressing 
in their professions while he is doing routine 
work that does not lead anywhere. In this way, 
then, journalism is not an “exact science.” 
The way to get large financial returns is to 
learn to do something that few others can do; 
the fewer there are that can do it, the larger will be 
the returns. While skilled managing editors with 
a reputation among newspaper men are usually 
in demand, the “able editorial writer,’ who 
knows nothing of “taking features” and effec- 
tive “make-ups,” may starve, simply because 
there are many about him whose opinions are 
as good as his own, and who can express them 
in words as acceptably. 

My counsel, then, to those who intend to 
become journalists, is: First, make your train- 
ing complete, that your professional knowledge 
may be superior to that of the great unem- 
ployed about you, who stand eager to take your 
position at any salary; secondly, invest your 
earnings in the paper to which you are attached, 
with a view to gaining the financial control. 
You thus become a journalist business-man. | 
have not the enthusiasm to divert you from 
other lines of work, which promise sure returns 
of money, fame, and satisfaction, to the uncer- 
tainties of salaried journalism. The managing 
editors of the metropolitan dailies have these 
uncertainties in mind when to the inquiring 
young man purposing to enter the profession 
they invariably say, “Don’t.” In these uncer- 
tainties lies an explanation of the large number 
of ex-editors adrift in middle life or engaged in 
other pursuits. ' 

But to the young man who will fit himself in 
the mechanical, business, and editorial care of 
a newspaper, with a view to becoming editor 
and proprietor,—to such a man there is a 
future in journalism, especially bright at this 
time, and for him there are openings with which 
other professions have nothing to offer in com- 
parison. His ownership ensures his financial 
future,—as much as any judicious investment 
can, — and his editorship gives him opportuni- 
ties to influence public sentiment, educate the 
people, shape legislation, in short, do all that is 
possible for any honest and intelligent editor. 
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It has long been a hobby of mine, and I find 
that I am in concurrence with Professor Smith, 
who is training Cornell boys in newspaper ways, 
that the country journal, daily or weekly, offers 
a sufficiently broad field for the exercise of aver- 
age abilities and ambition. I am conscious that 
this suggestion at first blush will not meet with 
collegiate favor. I, too, have graduated. I 
know that the average graduate regards New 
York, or, at least, Boston, as the only com- 
munity in which his personality can find scope 
for action, and none of it be lost to the human 
race. To urge one of these gifted creatures to 
become a country editor, to throw in his lot with 
humanity in the rough, as we find it in the hill- 
towns of New England, or the petty cities of 
the Northwest, rich only in promises, will cer- 
tainly seem to the undergraduate a remarkable 
suggestion. 

Conscious as I am that your appreciation of 
this counsel will not be conceded until five or 
ten years after graduation, when you shall have 
come in contact with the chilly world, and 
formulated principles of true success, based on 
rich experience, and, perhaps, hungry observa- 
tion; nevertheless, I am constrained to repeat 
that the country newspaper office offers a com- 
fortable home for ambition and genius. When 
more college men find their way into it, the 
usefulness of the rural press will be increased, 
politics will be purified, and dignity, accuracy, 
and influence added to journalism. 

The young man of moral strength and educa- 
tion who identifies himself with a small com- 
munity by the conduct of its newspaper is 
welcomed and respected. Moreover, he is 
made a leader, provided he have the qualities 
of leadership,—and without them he cannot 
hope for preferment anywhere. He is advanced 
in favor commensurate with his worth and 
talent. It is no throwing away of genius for 
young journalists to go to the country. All the 
ambition, genius, ability for hard work, and 
influence they possess will find room for exer- 
cise. 

The young editor will discover among his 
neighbors character, sound sense, and intelli- 
gence that he cannot hope to equal in a life- 
time. If he be educated and possessed of 
qualities that would command success in a 
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larger field, his new friends will not be slow to 
find it out. They will recognize the delicate 
flattery expressed by his residence among them 
in ways that shall further his aims and comfort. 
By such a connection a young editor avoids the 
long hours, the intense strain, the jealousies, 
uncertainties, and fault-finding of metropolitan 
journalism. 

He may not receive as much money for his 
work, yet it costs less to live, and his savings 
will be greater. In fact, 1 am almost prepared 
to say that young graduates of my acquaintance 
who have found editorships to their liking in 
the country or in smaller cities are better off in 
the common acceptance of the term than the 
brilliant fellows who are slaving in the cities, 
weaving at the expense of their health and 
youth wreaths for the Bennetts, and the Pulit- 
zers, and the Singerlys to wear. They are pay- 
ing the price of a love for the city and a fasci- 
nation for metropolitan life. 

Far be it from me to belittle the grand work 
my associates are doing on city journals. Each 
man to his taste. Nevertheless, knowing some- 
thing of the wear and tear of positions on the 
great dailies, —their relations with employees 
being purely of a nnancial nature, — having 
observed the unsatisfactory trend of it all and 
the vagueness of the goal; in contrast, too, 
having remarked the comfortable and tangible 
rewards of rural journalism, the perceptible 
influence it exerts, and the satisfaction felt by 
its followers in leaving marks on the little civil- 
ization about them,—I am coerced to recom- 
mend to those who delight in their individuality 
and desire to see their strokes tell to consider 
well the claims of country journalism. 

The day of the Bohemian is rapidly passing 
away. May he take with him his vices and 
vulgarity, and leave all the delightful, sparkling 
wit and satire, the generosity and friendliness 
that made his companionship enjoyable, instruc- 
tive, and inspiring. In past days newspaper 
work consisted largely in saying bright things 
about people and events, and it required a 
genius to turn a quip to order. There was 
little soutine to encourage regularity and so- 
briety, ar’ no discipline was deemed necessary 
in newsp er offices. The serious discussions 
for publi_ation were contributed by the outside 
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world, and the stagnant “enterprise” of that 
time did not suggest the complete “ covering” of 
a community, so that no item of public note 
might escape the morning print. There were 
no such inducements for the faithfulness and 
industry which later became necessary, and 
which called into offices an entirely different 
class of workers. 

The early publishers were usually clerks and 
uneducated men, who gathered the news and 
printed their lifeless sheets in idle hours, purely 
as a source of revenue. There was no call for 
strong, well-balanced men of good judgment, 
who should give their entire time and energies 
to the paper, sober men and industrious, to 
take hold of each day’s routine and despatch it 
promptly and thoroughly, in a way to meet 
competition. Even when the newspaper craft 
was made up of shiftless and impecunious 
Bohemians, the method and precision of to-day 
were lacking. Character, learning, and dignity 
were unnecessary attributes of an editor of the 
olden time. 

It is to assure you that all this is changed 
that 1 summon young men to study the modern 
newspaper and the men who make it. Jolly, 
rollicking reporters, who drink their beer and 
smoke their long pipes in some cosy cellar after 
the “forms” are made up, may persuade them- 
selves that newspaperdom is still Bohemia, but 
dismissal is the penalty for drunkenness and 
rowdyism, to be tardy is cause for rebuke, and 
to sacrifice accuracy to brilliancy of style and 
plot is to call down the denunciation of the 
managing editor. If this be Bohemia, let them 
enjoy the limited license tolerated under this 
modern definition. 

Contrary to the usual idea, but few natural 
gifts are essential to success in newspaper 
work. Like learning dentistry or mastering 
the details of office law, it is chiefly a matter of 
industry. Literature and modern newspaper 
work are as distinct as electrical engineering 
and telegraphing. The boy who tosses off 
verses while yet in the high school has more to 
learn as a reporter than the lad who could 
always draw a straight line and drive a nail. 
The man in my college class who, perhaps, has 
scored the most brilliant success in journalism 
in the five years we have been out of college, — 
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William McMutrie Speer, the Albany corre- 
spondent of the Vew York Sun,— wrote but very 
little for publication while in college. He was 
attached to none of the college papers, nor do 
I recall that he was an aspirant for any of the 
university literary honors. 
a Clear thinker. 

Speer is a close observer of men and events. 
He has an intense personality, which makes 
itself felt, whether he be chatting with Presi- 
dent Dwight, a group of boodle aldermen, or a 
party of Omaha female temperance workers. 
By training he has learned to know what the 
public likes to read; he finds no difficulty in 
coming into close relations with all classes of 
people, and it is easy for him to obtain infor- 
mation. Of what trifling importance, then, 
comparatively, is the power to frame in words 
the ideas he wishes to get before the readers of 
the Sua/ He is a college graduate, and should 
have no difficulty in using the English language 
properly; and he has had thorough newspaper 
training, and has learned the axioms of the 
business, —to use short words, short sentences, 
and very few of either. 

The fact, then, is that any young man of in- 
dustry, in sympathy with men and possessed of 
a deep interest in their affairs, can train himself 
to become a journalist. If he be naturally cold, 
if it be hard for him to mingle with the rank 
and file of humanity, if they shrink ang retire 
into their shells when he comes near, if he 
labors under the impression that people with 
diplomas are the elect and all others the drift- 
wood of the race,—he must overcome these 
convictions or fail. 

The successful reporter is the man who is 
welcome everywhere. The successful editor 
of to-day is “in” close with the politicians, the 
clergy, the Knights of Labor, the railroad em- 
ployees, and the club men, — in sympathy with 
them all, yet without sacrifice of convictions or 
dignity. 

The hours of all newspaper workers are long, 
the daily worry over scores of complications is 
intense, and the demand on their knowledge, 
sympathies, and judgment constant. To meet 
these demands a man need not be a brilliant 
writer nor a deep thinker. He need not be a 
genius, but he must not be a Bohemian. He 
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must be clear-headed, trained to write easily 
and carefully, able to decide instantly a wise 
policy in matters of editorial opinion or office 
detail. He must be sober, able to work long 
hours, not given to irritability, with the knack 
of entertaining cranks, and possessed of the 
ability to throw off his cares when the hour of 
relaxation comes. 

If he know Greek, higher mathematics, who 
built the pyramids, and how the Andover con- 
troversy stands, so much the better. There is 


opportunity for him to exhibit all he knows. 
For this reason the profession commends itself 
to college men, who rightly put a premium on 
human knowledge. The old-school journalism 
offered little field for the sage, but to-day he is 
eagerly sought for. There are, however, 
other qualities than wisdom that must be 
classed as essentials. Erudition is a graceful 
trait in the modern journalist, not an es- 
sential. 
Amos Parker Wilder. 





During the spring of 1887 I wrote a short 
story of some three thousand words, and having 
then considerably more faith in myself than I 
have now, I sent it to a magazine of national 
reputation, with an editor whose name has long 
been synonymous with all that is noble and 
elevating in the cause of true womanhood. Three 
months rolled by, and I remained wholly igno- 
rant of its fate. Had Uncle Sam failed to do 
his duty? Had my story been ignored, mislaid, 
“ wastebasketed”? Or was it reposing in some 
dusty pigeon-hole, as a resource to fall back 
upon in editorial hard times, to see the light, — 
if at all,—at some remote period perilously 
near the final judgment day? 

Who could know? Not IJ, just then, at any 
rate. At last uncertainty ceased to become 
pleasing, and I sent on a gentle inquiry after 
the state of the lost one’s literary health, so to 
speak. I apparently addressed a Sphinx. I 
repeated my written solicitude, and reminded 
the inscrutable powers that stamps had been 
enclosed with the manuscript in case of a mel- 
ancholy contingency, which we all understand, 
but which the Sphinx seemed to have over- 
looked. Still there was silence. Then came a 
third protest on my part, more energetic and, 
perhaps, less saintly in the application of 
scriptural meekness. 

I was then tardily informed that my manu- 
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script must have been returned, as it could be 
found nowhere within the sacred precincts. I 
wrote again, withdrawing the story from further 
use in that magazine, —if it was ever found, — 
then recopied it, and sold it to another periodi- 
cal, in which it appeared in the spring of 1888. 

A year passed. Then I accidentally noticed 
the story in still another paper of recent date, 
published as original matter, and honored with 
an illustration. I sat me down and virtuously 
reminded that editor of the honor of giving 
proper credit to the original purchaser of such 
wares, and was surprised to learn that I had 
got myself into trouble. It appeared that the 
editor of the first magazine to which the story 
was sent had investigated the dusty pigeon- 
hole, resurrected my sketch, and had trans- 
ferred it to the editor of the third periodical, 
who, never having seen it before, had published 
it as original, and had sent a check to my for- 
mer address, which he now felt quite sure I 
would return to him. I wasalso gently snubbed 
for placing a story in a second editor’s hands 
before withdrawing it from the first. Well, I 
thought it was rather cool all around, and when 
I returned the check I respectfully expressed 
my sentiments at some length.[§ 

At another time I sent a story to a certain 
publication, waited three months, wrote for its 
return, and was informed by the editor that it 
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had been mislaid. I again wrote him, with- 
drawing the story, recopied it, and sent it to 
another publication. A few weeks thereafter 
along came a copy of the first paper with my 
story in print. Of course, I had to withdraw it 
from the hands of the second editor, who wrote 
that he had intended to use it. 

The first paper paid me mot a cent, and, as | 
think, violated the laws of common courtesy. 
The editor of the second periodical would have 
paid a good price,— he always does for every- 
thing he prints. Again, suppose I had not 


seen my story in print. I should not have 


withdrawn it from the second editor, who, 
had he published it and found out the 
staleness of the wares I had sold him, would 
have placed the writer upon his black list at 
once. 

All this may seem painfully personal, yet, as 
it illustrates a contingency to which careless 
editorial supervision may expose any writer, 
the propriety of thus touching upon it may be 
excusable, and my experience may be, perhaps, 
instructive to others who may be exposed to 
like misappropriations and delays. 

William Perry Brown. 


THE LITERARY MARKET. 


There is no fortune to be made by authors 
as authors. Understand this saying. Look at 
it carefully, and when you hear about authors 
that are making a big pile of money by some 
book or other, look at the subject a little 
See if it is n’t the publishers that 


narrowly. 
are making all the money out of the book, while 
the author is making the fame; or, if he is 
getting the money, too, inquire if he is not pub- 
lishing his own work, and making the money as 


a publisher. Or when a book on a special 
subject is making a great profit, consider 
whether it is not the author’s training and edu- 
cation as a specialist that is at the root of his 
financial success. 

In some way you will find almost every time 
that it is some combination of authorship with 
business that is bringing in a considerable 
amount of money to a writer. In some in- 
stances you will find that a tremendously popu- 
lar book is pretty poor literature, and that 
popular success is thus almost in an adverse 
ratio to its genuine literary merit. You may 
think that such a writer as Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who is one of the greatest masters 
of English, furnishes at least one glaring ex- 
ception to this rule, and a contradiction of the 
law that I am trying to lay down. But, if you 
look into the subject a minute, you will find that 


. 


he only proves my case. He is at the very top 
round of the ladder, from a literary point of 
view, and is as well advertised as any writer 
can ask to be. He stands in literature about 
where Jay Gould stands in business, so that by 
drawing a comparison between the financial 
standing of the two you can get a very good 
idea of the relative cash value of literature and 
business. 

Walk down Broadway any pleasant day and 
count the stores that sell hats, and stockings, 
and suspenders, and dry goods. Look at the 
names on the signs; tell me how many of 
them you have ever seen in literature. These 
men start in, make their snug fortunes, pass 
smoothly through the world, die, and are buried 
out of sight, and you never hear their names; 
yet any one of these thousands of well-to-do, 
every-day business men could buy out Steven- 
son’s earthly possessions a hundred times, — 
all he has, and all he ever hopes to have. 

When you read that “ Looking Backward ” 
is selling at the rate of a thousand copies a 
week, and imagine that the author will soon be 
a millionaire, make a little computation, and 
you will find that he does not, at the usual rate, 
make from this book as much as the “funny 
man” of a daily paper. However, the author 
of such a book ought to feel well enough paid 





in having written one of the greatest books of 
the century, — and doubtless he does. 

All this, perhaps, sounds bitter and discour- 
aging. Yes, truth has a bitter taste in the 
mouth, if itis wholesome. If you are the kind 


of person to be discouraged, I hope to 
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discourage you. But if you have the right 
stuff in you, you will not be discouraged 
by this. You cannot dodge the flail; don’t 
try, but let it pound out what good there is 
in you. 

Wolstan Dixey. 


LONGHAND CONTRACTIONS, 


Some time ago there appeared in one of our 
leading magazines an article on the desirability 
of shortening our present method of writing. 
After declaring that the best hope of lengthen- 
ing human life is in the way of devices for 
economizing the limited time we have, the 
writer says : — 

“ Would it, or would it not, be safe to recom- 
mend to writers in general to employ certain 
short ways of writing familiar and constantly 
recurring words and syllables? Probably all 
literary workers do, sooner or later, adopt some 
such method, at least in manuscript to be read 
only by themselves. But for the printer, also, 
are not ‘wd,’ and ‘cd,’ and ‘shd’ as good as 
the full forms? Is not ‘&’ as plain as full 
‘and’? May we not safely shorten ‘ing’ to 
‘g,’ as in ‘comg,’ ‘thinkg,’ ‘walkg’? . . . In 
like manner, the continually recurring ‘ed’ may 
be shortened in Greek ‘6’ flirted upward, as in 
‘lovd’ ‘ feard.’” 

I fancy the writer of the foregoing was not 
aware that for many years writers for the press 
in Great Britain have used, to a great extent, 
the very same abbreviations suggested by him, 
and that they have proved of inestimable value 
to newspaper men in turning out copy. I know 
we all like to imagine we are far ahead of our 
cousins on the other side in everything that 
pertains to saving time and labor, but, never- 
theless, it is a fact that in the matter of rapid 
writing the British journalist is much ahead of 
us. The majority of American journalists do 
not know that English newspaper men use con- 
tractions in their writing, and it may be a mat- 
ter of surprise to them to learn that copy is 


prepared for the printer with much greater 
rapidity and ease there than here. 

The following clipping from 7he Glasgow 
Weekly Mail shows how the matter is regarded 
by those who use this method : — 

“In newspaper writing all sorts of contrac- 
tions are used; whatever will convey the sense 
of the writer’s meaning is considered sufficient 
for the compositor’s intelligence: ‘sufft,’ for 
sufficient; ‘diffty,’ for difficulty; ‘circs,’ for 
circumstances ; ‘ot,’ of the; ‘wd,’ ‘shd,’ ‘cd,’ 
* yesdy,” ‘ Mon.,’ ‘ Tues,,’ and a hundred others ; 
to such an extent, indeed, are these contractions 
in use by editors, reporters, telegraphers, and 
all others regularly writing for the press that 
when one daily familiar with them turns to the 
more elaborate writings of non-press corre- 
spondents he feels inclined to resent as a bother 
the amplified spellings which he finds there.” 

“Whatever will convey the sense of the 
writer’s meaning is considered sufficient for the 
compositor’s intelligence,” — evidently the “ in- 
telligent compositor” is more than a tradition 
over there. 

For some years past:a little inconvenience 
has been experienced in the different forms of 
contractions used for certain words in different 
offices. For instance, one writer may use “t” 
for “the,” which another uses for “that ”; “fr” 
may be written for “from” and be printed as 
“for”; the “sh,” which some use for “shall,” 
is often mistaken for “should”; and longer 
words, such as “different” and “difficult” 
( dift ), are occasionally confused in the same way. 

To remedy this, and to make abbreviated 
words uniform, a committee, composed of Isaac 


sevens. aaa i cp as 
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Pitman, Gurney-Salter, Thomas Allen Reed, 
Dr. Gowers, and Augustine Birrell ( the essay- 
ist), was appointed at the Shorthand Congress 
held in London two years ago to draft a stand- 
ard list of contractions for the use of both 
writers and printers throughout the country. 
The following is the list as prepared by these 


WRITTEN. PRINTED. 


experts, and published in the Phonetic Fourna/ 
and the transactions of the congress. Copies 
of this list were furnished t6 all the printing 
houses in London, and I hear from a corre 
spondent in England that it is being rapidly 
adopted in newspaper circles, and even by the 
telegraph department for press telegrams : — 


WRITTEN. PRINTED. 








the 
that 
fo1 
of 
have 
you 
with 





termination 
as howr, whichr, 
whenr, wherr. 


(above the line.) 


~ ing,” as comg, 
above thee t . . 
(abo An ‘oni coming. 


n termination 


(above the line.) “tion,” “sion,” or 


“jon.” 


ce termination 
(above the line.) “ance,” “ ence.” 


mt termination 
* ment.” 
omit 
“day” in days of 
week. 


example : 
“ Mon,” Monday. 


‘ - 
ever, 





abt about 

acct account 

aftn afternoon 

agn again 

agst against 

amg among 

amt amount 

bec because 

bn been 

btwn between 

cd could 

chn chairman 

circe circumstance 

come committee 

difce difference 

dift different 
difclt difficult 
difclty difficulty 


EE — 


In using these contractions on the typewriter, 
a hyphen or apostrophe should be placed be- 
tween the body of the word and the letter that 
represents its termination, as “ how-r,” “ tho’t.” 

This list, it will be observed, is confined to 
contractions of words in general use as dis- 
tinguished from those which may be considered 


xtry extraordinary 
evg evening 

evy every 

fm from 

furr further 
gen! general 
govt government 
gt great 

hd had 

impce importance 
impt important 
lge large 

mtg meeting 

mt might 

mg morning 
notwg notwithstanding 
objr objection 
o’c o’clock 

opn opinion 
oppy opportunity 
ol other 


ot alone or as ter- 


mination, as 
brot, brought, 
thot, thought, etc. 


ought 


partr particular 
qn question 
sd said 

sevl several 

sh shall 

shd should 
thr their, there 
tho though 
thro through 
togr together 
vy very 

whr whether 
wh which 

wt without 
wd would 
yesty yesterday 
yt your 


technical. There are many words, for example, 


which are largely employed in legal documents, 
such as “exr.” for “executor,” which would not 
always and everywhere be recognized, and 
might be misprinted if found in a totally 
different connection. Again, most writers 
make for themselves abbreviations of long 
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words, which they contract more or less 
according to the frequency of their recurrence in 
the particular work on which they are engaged ; 
but such abbreviations would not readily 
explain themselves apart from the subject and 
context. 

The committee’s report says that from a 
comparison between the quantities of manu- 
script which can be produced by fast writers 
with and without these contractions a saving of 
from twenty to thirty per cent. is effected. A 
still further saving can be made by omitting 
superfluous terminal letters, such as the letter 
“e” in “give”; the second “1” and“s” in 
such words as “will” and “pass”; the letter 
“e” following “b,” “d,” and “r” in words 
like “ became,” “demand,” “return”; and the 
same letter in “father,” “latter,” “loved,” etc. 
By thus contracting one’s writing, copy can be 
turned out at least one-third faster than by 
writing the full forms. A good longhand 
writer can average thirty uncontracted words 
ina minute. On one occasion Thomas Allen 
the most expert penman in Great 
Britain, is said to have written sixty-five words 
ina minute. Of course, this was a spurt, and 
could not be kept up for any length of time, 
but there are many experts who can maintain a 
speed of forty words a minute continuously, 
without using contractions. 

There is no good reason, I think, why these 
abbreviations should not be used in journalistic 
work in this country as well as in Great 
Britian. Even in slow-going Germany the 
newspaper men use contractions in writing for 
the printer, and in German commercial corre- 
spondence abbreviation is much resorted to. 
I am aware that many prominent editors object 
to anything in the way of shortening words in 
writing, fearing that copy will thereby suffer in 
legibility, and contending that what is worth 
writing is worth writing out. But this is a 
favorite argument with your average conserva- 
tive, and, oddly: enough, newspaper men are, 
as a rule, the most conservative of mortals. 

That some such method of contraction will 
sooner or later come into use, both in news- 
paper offices and in commercial circles, I have 
not the slightest shadow of a doubt. That the 
typewriter has done much to lighten the labor 


Reed, 


of writing, all must admit; but it is absurd to 
think that we shall go on forever using a spell- 
ing that is both ridiculous and antiquated. 
Spelling reform may be slow, but that is all the 
more reason why literary workers, at least, 
should adopt some method of abbreviation in 
preparing manuscript. 

Writing has always been changing from the 
complex to the simple. Manuscripts before the 
tenth century were written entirely in capitals, 
each letter standing apart like our ordinary 
printing. Before the seventh century there was 
no spacing between the words and no punctua- 
tion, unless possibly some mark between sen- 
tences. Gradually the stiff forms gave way 
to the cursive style, small letters being intro- 
duced and the characters joined. One by one 
the useless flourishes and twirls were lopped 
off. Fifty years ago the wording of business 
letters was most voluminous and formal, and 
traced in a precise, round hand. To-day the 
average business letter reads more like a tele- 
gram than any other communication. Instead 
of the old-fashioned three or four-line formula 
for ending a letter, the business man of to-day 
briefly puts it: “Respectfully,” or even more 
tersely, “ Resp.” All this shows that every- 
thing is changing for the shorter, the more 
concise. 

But there is still much room for curtailing 
both letters and words. As has been shown in 
the foregoing pages, a writer can quite easily 
get along with at least one-third less letters 
than are now used. In taking notes for one’s 
own use every writer abbreviates more or less, 
and I think the list of contractions here sub 
mitted, which has been used for years in every- 
day work by English journalists, can be adopted 
with safety by all writers, and may then be 
gradually introduced into copy for the printer. 
In typewritten manuscript the compositor, I am 
sure, at even the present time, would have no 
trouble in following writing so contracted. 
After a reader becomes acquainted with the 
contractions, he can read such copy with 
greater rapidity than copy written in the full 
form. 

When our spelling has been reduced to a 
phonetic basis; when prefixes, affixes, and 
familiar and constantly recurring words are 
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represented in copy by a single letter; when 
the typewriter has been so perfected that it can 
be operated with not quite so much noise as a 
trip hammer, can be carried snugly in the vest 


pocket, and cost a little less than a _ small 


fortune, the millennium, so far as the poor pen- 
pusher is concerned, will be at hand, and 
writing, to him, will become a pleasure instead 
of a torture, as it now is. 


F. C. Moffett. 


COYOTE JOURNALISM. 


The country weeklies of the far West have 
a style of journalism which is original. They 
are for the most part edited by enterprising, 
but totally inexperienced, young men. Boom- 
ing their particular locality is the object of 
their existence. The editor is never allowed 
to forget this, and he in turn sees that his 
readers do not forget it, while the paper lives. 

A town is staked off and started. The 
weekly newspaper, sometimes even a daily, is 
issued from the third or fourth structure built. 
It dwells upon the magnificence of the climate, 
the richness of the soil, the purity of the water, 
the beauty of the surrounding country, the 
excellent character of the people, the natural 
advantages, which are far ahead of those en- 
joyed by any competing point. In fact, if we 
take the word of this fledgeling, the embryo 
town is soon to become an important commer- 
cial, social, and educational centre. The new- 
comer may not be able at once to discern the 
reason why Grassville will out-strip all rivals 
and bound to a manufacturing and commercial 
prominence before other towns along the road 
have awakened from their stupor, but he does 
not read the Scythe long before he knows why. 
It dwells upon the industries which are pro- 


jected,—citizens of Grassville are negotiating 
with capitalists for the erection of large packing 


houses, mills, elevators, and manufactories. 
Now is the time to buy town lots, says the 
Scythe. 

The town grows to be a village. Every new 
house is noted by our friend, the editor. It is 
a substantial, beautiful residence. The arrival 
of every new-comer is announced. He 
capitalist, come to invest. 


is a 


Each trifling little 


enterprise is written up as something mammoth. 

Grassville booms, and the Scythe flourishes. 
The land agents order extra copies, new sub 
scribers come in, and advertising patronage is 
generous. 

But a change comes. Poor crops, or no 
crops, in the surrounding territory, bring on a 
stagnation of trade. There is no wheat for 
the mill to grind, no corn to ship. The farmer 
has no money, and the merchant none. The 
boom has brought more people to Grassvill 
than there is need of. Half the houses are 
vacated. 

Then, indeed, come dark days for the Scythe. 
Subscriptions are dropped, and arrearages are 
never paid. No extra copies are wanted by the 
land agents. Advertising drops off, and the bills 
for what is continued are difficult to 
But the editor never whimpers. He goes on 
trying to describe the luxury of the Grassville 
climate. His descriptions, however, have lost 
their lustre. There is a something about them 
which shows that the editor himself is finding 
hard work of it to live on climate alone. 

He is compelled, after a while, to do that 
which hurts his pride. He keeps from it as 
long as there is hope, but finally he comes out 
with an item that Farmer True came into the 
office with a splendid ham, and said that, while 
he could not get along without the Scythe, he 
had no money, and would like to pay in ham. 
The ham liquidates Farmer True’s back sub- 
scription fee, and pays for a year in advance, 
and all other persons having hams, cord-wood, 
or potatoes are notified that they can square 
up in the same way. 

A little later the struggle is over. 


collect. 


“With this 
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number the Scythe discontinues publication, 
the editor having been offered a good position 
in Snakeville.” Hams, cord-wood, and potatoes 
did not come in fast enough. The Grassville 
Scythe is no more. 

The names of some of 
papers are unique. 


these borderland 
I submit the following list 
of appellations under which some of our 
frontier newspapers are sailing. Lest it be 
thought fictitious, I assure the readers of THE 
WRITER that these names were taken from a 
catalogue of newspapers received and filed by 
one of the western historical societies : — 
Kansas Prairie Dog, Cheyenne County Rust- 
ler, Clark County Clipper, Cash City Cashier 
Morganville News and Sunflower, The Satur- 
day Cyclone, The Brick, The Eye, The Allison 
Breeze and Times, The Head Centre and Daily 
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Morning Sun, The Broad Axe, Grip, Loco- 
motive, Kansas Cowboy, The Ryansville 
Boomer, Hill City Lively Times, Western 
Cyclone, Conductor Punch, Cimarron Herald 
and Kansas Sod House, The Montezuma 
Chief, Ensign Razzoop, Border Ruffian, The 
Fayhawker and Palladium, Sante Fé Trail, 
Commanche Chief and Kiowa Chief, Daily 
Infant Wonder, The Scout, Gopher, and 
Winona, The Hatchet, The Fanatic, The 
The Boomerang, The Hornet, The 
Wasp, Astonisher and Paralyzer, Inkslingers’ 
Advertiser, Grisby City Scorcher, Sunday 
Growler, The Prairie Owl, Springfield Soap 
Box, The Whim-Wham, Sherman County 
Dark Horse, The Bazoo, Thomas County Cat, 
Grit. 


Comet, 


F. O. Popenoe. 


HELPS IN COMPOSITION. 


in these days, when an idea means money for 
one’s purse, to say nothing of a bigger or littler 
notch in the stick of fame, it is poor policy to 
let one escape. But ideas have a fashion of 
coming at odd times, apropos of nothing one 
has in mind, and unless they are seized upon at 
the moment, they are off like a flash. In the 
millennium, when everybody has a Loisette- 
perfect memory, once an idea will be always an 
idea, — perhaps, — but for the present the aver- 
age memory is not to be trusted. Indeed, it is 
an open question whether the best memory 
cannot be worked to death. A note-book and 
pencil are invaluable, and should always be at 
hand. They not only prevent unnecessary wear 
and tear on a good memory, but they are the 
only means of saving good material to one 
whose memory is but another name for a 
forget-ery. 

In reading, writing, walking, riding, when- 
ever, wherever, an idea comes to one, it should 
be jotted down. Once in black and white, it is 
on file when wanted. When a note-book, even 
the margin of a newspaper, has been lacking, 


linen (sometimes celluloid) cuffs have been 
known to hold an apt quotation, a valuable 
reference, or an “inspiration,” till it could be 
recorded in more enduring form. 

Secondly, it is a good plan as one maps out 
future articles, books, work of any kind, for 
him to write the name or the subject of each 
One prominently upon a large, stout envelope. 
Whenever he comes upon anything bearing 
upon these matters, it is but the work of a 
moment to make a note of it, and tuck it into its 
respective envelope. Notes made at random 
are a good deal more available if classified in 
this way. An elastic band about the envelope 
holds the contents safely, and one’s brain is 
free to work upon matters that cannot be so 
conveniently pigeon-holed. 

One has only to think of the many times he 
has “cudgelled his brains” in vain to recall 
something that a note-book and pencil would 
have preserved intact to see that these simple 
suggestions are worth grafting upon one’s sys- 
tem of work. 

Dinah Sturgis. 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” 
wanted. 


are always 


Suggestions from any source for the im- 
provement of THE WRITER are 
welcome, and will always be 
consideration. 


always 


given careful 


Any one who will send in five subscriptions 
for THE WRITER, with five dollars, may have 
THE AUTHOR for 1889 free, or a year’s exten- 
sion of a WRITER 
preferred. 


subscription, if that is 


No manuscript should ever be sent to an 


editor without the name and address of the 


writer at the top of the first sheet. This rule 
should be followed even if the manuscript is 
accompanied, as it should always be, by a letter 
giving the same information, on a_ separat: 


sheet. 


A complete file of THE WRITER should be 
in every public library in the United States. 
Friends of the magazine will confer a favor if 
they will send to the publisher the address of 
any library where it is not on file, and will use 
their influence to have it duly entered on the 
library list. 


Readers of THE WRITER are invited to con- 
tribute to its pages, and to discuss, ina practical 
way, topics treated in the magazine. The obje 
of the make THE WRITER 
medium for free exchange of opinion about 


editor is to 
practical matters connected with literary work, 
and he invites the codperation of his readers 
in carrying out this plan. 


Many readers of THE WRITER have sug 
gested that it would be a good idea to give tl 
price and full address of publications referré 
to in the list of “ Literary Articles in Periodi- 
cals.” For several reasons the suggestion is 
impracticable. It will generally be safe, how 
ever, in sending for publications mentioned 
the list, to remit five cents each for newspapers, 
and twenty cents each for magazines. Th: 
addresses of periodicals that are not widely 
known may be secured from the catalogues 
issued gratuitously by the several subscription 


agencies. 
THE AUTHOR FOR MAY. 


The issue of THE AUTHOR for May 15 con 
tains: “Children’s Stories,” by M. W. Dor- 
by W. G. Thrall; 
“ Darwin’s Method of Composition,” by H. H. 
Brown; “ How Authors Write,” by S. B. Ph 
lips; “Success in Fiction,” by M. O. W. 0! 
phant; “ Anthony Trollope’s Methods”; “ The 
Hero in Fiction,” by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; 
“ Book-Borrowers,” by E. G. D. Holden; 
”; “Personal Gossip About Writers ” 
Notes.” The 


sey; ‘“ Titles in Literature,” 


“ Queries 


“Literary News and writers 


about whom “ Personal Gossip” is given are 
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Sir Edwin Arnold, George Bancroft, Mary A. 
Dodge, William Dean Howells, George Par- 
sons Lathrop, and Richard Henry Stoddard. 


‘““PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE.” 


There is no valid reason why a reporter upon 
the witness stand should be compelled to dis- 
close his sources of information or else be 
regarded as guilty of contempt of court, so 
long as lawyers, ministers, and physicians are 
allowed to keep silence regarding communica- 
tions made to them while in the performance of 
their professional duties. Whatever journalism 
may have been, it must be regarded now as a 
profession, equal in dignity and responsibility 
to any of the three so-called “learned profes- 
sions,” and it should be put upon the same foot- 
ing with them in this respect. Newspaper pub- 
lishers are justly held accountable for what they 
print, but a reporter should no more be com- 
pelled to betray secrets entrusted to him in pro- 
fessional confidence than a physician should be 
compelled to repeat secrets entrusted to him by 
his patients. Existing laws should be changed 
so that this fact may be recognized expressly, 
as it is now, in most of the United States, gen- 
erally recognized in practice. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Quesfions on 


general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) At what rate must a writer pay postage 
on manuscripts sent to a newspaper ? 

(2.) I find it advisable sometimes to enclose 
postage for the return. Must I send as much 
as I put upon the article, or does the manu- 
script come under the head of “corrected 


proof sheets ” ? H. B. E. 
{ (1.) 

quires letter postage, —-two cents an ounce. 
(2.) For return postage, also, letter rates are 

required. 


Manuscript sent to a newspaper re- 


The reduced rates for manuscript 
accompanying corrected proof sheets apply 
only to book manuscripts passing between pub- 
lisher and author, and not to manuscripts sent 
to periodicals. In enclosing postage for return 
of unavailable manuscripts, it is the practice of 





some writers to send only a single stamp. The 
editor then prepays only one rate of postage, 
and the rest is collected on delivery. If the 
manuscript is accepted, the writer who follows 
this plan saves postage, since stamps enclosed 
for return of manuscripts are seldom returned 
to the writer if the manuscripts are accepted 
for publication. —wW. H. H. ] 


The author of “ Writing for the Press” says 
that it isa good idea to make frequent para- 
graphs. Now, my understanding of the use of 
the paragraph is different:- that the opening 
sentence of every paragraph should contain the 
germ of all which follows, and that, in conse- 
quence, it should not be made arbitrarily. If 
I am wrong, I should like to know upon what 
reasoning the result is attained. J. H. D. 

[The rhetorics say that a paragraph should be 
made whenever a new division of the subject is 
introduced, and that each paragraph should con 
tain all that is said about that division of the sub- 
ject. In writing an essay or an oration, this rule 
may be safely followed; but in writing a news 
paper article it may often be broken or modified, 
with good effect. The skilful newspaper writer 
makes his paragraphs short, and ends each one 
with a sentence that acts like the snapper on a 
whip. He tries to make a point in every para 
graph, and every time he has made a point he 
drops that paragraph and goes on to the next. 
The perfection of the paragraph, used in this 
way, is seen in the “leaders” of the French 
newspapers, and in French novels of the bette: 
Such paragraphs really are not written 
in violation of the rhetorical rule. 


class. 
The writer 
who makes them simply divides his subject 
more minutely, and so more frequently, than the 
ponderous essay writer, and his paragraphs, 
therefore, are more numerous. One thing, how- 
ever, is essential. Every written article should 
have a head, and a body, and a tail. Every 
sentence should lead to the next, every para- 
graph should advance the main idea, and the 
whole article should be so composed that it 
shall be seen to have a definite plan from begin- 
ning to end. If this object is accomplished, 
the paragraphing will take care of itself, accord- 
The 
ponderous writer will make few paragraphs, and 
his article will be heavy, though it may be 
strong. The agile writer will make many para- 


ing to the peculiarities of the writer. 
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graphs, and every time he snaps: the whip he 
will make his reader jump. In newspaper 
writing there is no doubt that the man who 
makes sharp paragraphs and plenty of them 
will produce the best effect. — w. H. H.] 


Is it necessary in sending poems for publica- 
tion to mark the rhythm accent? S. W. M. 

[ A poem sent for publication should be writ- 
ten as nearly as possible in the form in which 
it will appear in print. The paper used should 
be wide enough so that the longest lines will 
not “break over,” and the 
properly “indented.” The rule in printing 
verse is that lines which rhyme with each other 
shall be “indented” equally. It is not necessary 
to mark the accent. The title of the poem 
should have a line to itself, and the signature 
should be written at the where it will 
appear in print. A little care taken in such 
matters will increase considerably a poem’s 
chance of acceptance.— W. H. H.] 


lines should be 


end, 


As a recreation, | began a scrap-book of 
authors, using the wood engravings given in 
the advertisements of the publishing houses. | 
have already portraits of many of the leading 
writers. The book grows interesting. I want 
more. Please tell where can be found the most 
and best. J. H. B. 

[ Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. publish a portrait 
catalogue containing pictures of some forty 
or fifty authors, which they will send for ten 
cents. The Book Buyer, New York, and Book 
News, Philadelphia, both publish portraits of 
authors in each month’s issue. Belford, 
Clarke, & Co., New York City, have a 
catalogue containing portraits of many of the 
authors on their list. Of course, the illustrated 
papers are constantly printing 


pictures of 
literary people. — w. H. H.] 


In getting at the length of a manuscript, is 
every word counted, whether long or short, or 
simply the number of lines multiplied by the 
number of words of average length, say five 
letters, which can be written ona line? ~ 

M. E. M. 
> 

[To get at the number of words in a 
manuscript, count the number in three or four 
lines, and multiply the average by the number 
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of lines on 
again by 


a page. Multiply that amount 
the number of pages in your 
manuscript, and you have the approximate 
number of words in the article. 
manuscript averages twelve 
line. — W. H. H. ] 


Typewriter 
words to the 


(1.) A magazine has had a story of mine 
for about six months, and I have heard nothing 
from it, excepting that it was received. As | 
very seldom offer stories for publication, I do 
not know whether I am right in supposing this 
to be an unusual delay. Would it be better to 
wait still longer before writing to the editor 
about the matter? 

(2.) I know a writer who uses 8%x5% 
paper for his articles, but always makes the 
greater breadth of the sheet the top of the 
page, in the manner of many typewriters. 
Is this method better for manuscript than the 
usual way, which makes the 5}%-inch side the 
top of the page? 

(3-) Are the “Hints on Making Copy” in 
THE WRITER for June, 1887, intended for 
magazine articles, as well as those for the daily 


press? S. 


(1.) If the name of the magazine which has 
the story had been mentioned, it would be 
possible to give better advice. Without 
knowing it, 1 should advise you to send a 
courteous letter to the editor, asking if a 
decision regarding the manuscript has been 
reached. 

(2.) It is better to make manuscript paper 
eight inches long and five inches wide, than to 
make it five inches long and eight inches wide. 

(3-) The hints about making copy apply to 
copy of every kind. — w. H. H. ] 


a - 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING 
Notreo Names or Fiction 
Nineteenth Edition, with an 
Wheeler 44° pp. $2.00 
Co. 1889. 

Books of reference like this “ Dictionary of 
the Noted Names of Fiction” are among the 
writer’s tools, and the more of them he can 
have within easy reach, the better. This “ Dic- 
tionary ” especially contains a great amount of 
helpful information, explaining allusions con- 
stantly occurring in modern literature, and 
occupying a field which no other compiler has 
ever entered. Readers and writers alike will 
find the book constantly useful. It seems a pity 
that this nineteenth enlarged edition should not 


DiIcTIONARY OF THE 
By William A. Wheeler 
Appendix by Charles G 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 








have been thoroughly revised, and the original 
portion of it brought fully up to date. The 
appendix, too, is rather a completion of the 
original work than an extension of it to the 
present time, and many entries that we should 
naturally expect to find have been omitted. 
Still the work as it stands is valuable beyond 
its price, and it is the only one of its kind that 
has ever been offered to the public. 


Joun CHARAXEsS. By Peter Boyleston. 289 pp. $1.25. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

“Peter Boyleston” is generally understood 
to be the pen name of George Ticknor Curtis, 
of Boston, who has published books upon con- 
stitutional law and a “ Life of Daniel Webster.” 
If Mr. Curtis is the author of the book, his first 
venture in the field of novel writing cannot 
truthfully be termed a successful one. The 
story is called “A Tale of the Civil War,” but 
the title is a misnomer. Asa story the book 
cannot be recommended. 

Notre-Dame pe Paris. Par Victor Hugo. 
$2.00. New York: William R. Jenkins. 1889. 
This attractive edition of Victor Hugo’s 

great novel is printed from the plates of the 

exquisite edition de luxe which was published 
last winter, and contains all the illustrations by 

Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi (except those done 

in colors ) which were included in that edition. 

There are nearly 200 of these illustrations, and 

they are all exquisitely done. The volumes are 

well printed on excellent paper, and are better 
and cheaper than any of the Paris editions of 
the work. 


Deux Tomes. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. 
rranslated by Laura Ensor. 
$1.50. New York: 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
Illustrated. 268 pp. Paper, 
George Routledge & Sons. 1889. 
Daudet’s “ Recollections” are full of vivid 
interest, and the enjoyment of them is enhanced 
by the exquisite dress in which the publishers 
have put forth the book.  Letter-press and 
illustrations are models of beauty, and make 
the work one of the notable publications of the 
year. Most interesting among the papers in- 
cluded in the volume are those in which Daudet 
tells the story of his books, “Les Rois en 
Exil” and “ Numa Roumestan,” but the book 
is delightful throughout. No reader can fail to 
acknowledge its charm. 
Hours wiTH MEN AND Books. 


By William Mathews, LL. D. 
384 pp. $1.50. 


Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1889 
By William Mathews, 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Worvs: Tuerr Use anp Abuse. 


1389. 


D 5°4 Ppp. $2.00. 
Literary Styie: and Other Essays. 


LL. D. 345 pp. $1.50. Chicago: 
1584 


By William Mathews, 
S. C. Griggs & Co 


These three books by Dr. Mathews should 
be in the library of every writer, and they 
should be kept = He they can be studied and 
referred to daily. They are filled from cover 
to cover with sound common sense and practical 
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information, and while the author does not 
pretend to be infallible, his learning is sound, 
and his advice may generally be safely followed. 
Such books inspire the reader and improve 
his literary style, and they deserve to be warmly 
recommended. The favor with which they have 
been received is shown by the number of 
editions that have been required, and they 
have well deserved their popularity. “ Literary 
Style,” and “Words, Their Use and Abuse” 
will be found especially valuable by young 
writers, and there is no one of these three, or of 
Dr. Mathews’ other books, that will not well 
repay the reader. 
Nerve WASTE. 
160 pp 


3y H. C. Sawyer, M. D. Second edition. 
San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1889. 
Nervous exhaustion is a disease to which 
literary people are peculiarly subject, and for 
that reason they will be interested in this book, 
which sets forth methods for its prevention and 
cure. The work is addressed to the public 
rather than to the medical profession, and 
points out the superiority over drugs of natural 
remedies, — rest, sleep, suitable food, out-door 
exercise, and cheerfulness,—as a means of 
affecting cures. 
FAR IN THE Forest. 


3y S. Weir Mitchell, LL. D. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: 


298 pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


1889. 

Dr. Mitchell has written a vivid story of 
pioneer life in Northern Pennsylvania, which 
the reader will find of more than passing inter- 
est. The tale is full of incident, and it is re- 
lated in a bright and entertaining way. 


Our EncGutsu. By Adams Sherman Hill. 245 pp. 


$1.00 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1889. 


The services of Professor Hill to the cause 
of good English have been at least as great as 
those of any other American writer. The 
instruction which he gives at Harvard College 
is plain, sensible, straight-forward, and effective, 
and he is himself one of the teachers whom he 
describes as “neither prigs nor slovens in the 
use of words.” Anything that he writes re- 
garding the use of English is well worth 
reading, and the five essays in this book, re 
printed from the periodicals in which they first 
appeared, are no exception to the rule. The 
book is full of unaffected good advice. 


Synonyms DiscrimMinaTgep. By Charles John Smith, M. A 
New Edition, revised and corrected by Rev. H. Percy Smith, 
M.A. 781 pp. $2.25. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 1880. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Synonyms has long 
been regarded as a standard work, and the 
writer who possesses it, together with a copy 
of Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” has no need of any 
other works upon the subject. Careful discrim- 
ination is made between words of similar 
meaning, and the fine distinctions which are es- 
sential to a precise use of language are illus- 
trated by copious quotations from well-known 





writers. The work is exhaustive, and as nearly 

complete as such a work can ever be. It 

deserves a prominent place among every writ 
er’s books of reference. 

Memory: Wuart Ir Is, anp How To 
David Kay, F. R.G.S. 327 pp 
Appleton & Company. 1889 
One of the most valuable of the monographs 

in the International Education Series is this 
treatise on “Memory.” The training and 
development of the memory is a subject of the 
highest importance to every intellectual worker, 
and the writer who explains simple methods of 
memory-training is a contributor to the public 
good. Mr. Kay’s work is a useful treatise on 
the subject, and its value is enhanced by more 
than one thousand apt quotations from nearly 
two hundred authors who have written upon 
the same topic. The author’s own contribu- 
tions are of great value, and his book is 
strongly commended to the reader. 


Improve Ir. By 
New York D 


< c 
Pr.50 


Fortunes of Mr 
Luska. 387 pp 


GRANDISON MATHER; or, An Account of the 
and Mrs. Thomas Gardiner. By Sidney 
$1.25. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889 


In “Grandison Mather” Mr. Harland tells 
the story of an educated young man of fortune 
who is reduced to poverty soon after he gets a 
wife, and finally finds in authorship a means of 
earning his support. The story is an interest- 
ing one, and it looks as if Mr. Harland had put 
some of his own experiences into the book. 
His work is marred by the constant recurrence 
of French phrases where good English would 
have been more effective, and by some un- 
pleasant faults of style. 

Divorce; or, Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee 
411 pp. Paper, socents; cloth, $1 New York: Frank 
F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce IN THE UnitTep States. By D 
Convers, S. S. J. E. 266 pp. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company. 1889. 

The marriage controversy, which Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently termed “the greatest and 
deepest of all human controversies,” is dis- 
cussed in different ways in these two books. 
Margaret Lee’s novel was first published five or 
six years ago, and is republished now in conse- 
quence of Mr. Gladstone’s notice of it in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Gladstone’s essay 
accompanies the volume. “Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States” treats of the 
same subject in a different way, and points out 
the urgent need of reform in the marriage laws 
of the United States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. } 

By Emerson. 221 pp 
1889 


European GLIMpsEs AND GLANCES. 
$1.00. New York: Cassell & Company 


Writer will be ac- 
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AFLoaT, (Sur l’ Eau ). 
trations by Riou. 
Paper, $1.50. N 


By Guy de Maupassant. With illus 
Translated by Laura Ensor. 256 | 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 188 


Mus By 


YounG Peropie’s Ittustratep History of: | 
O. Ditson & Co. 188 


C. Macy. 135 pp. $1.00. Boston: 


‘HORAL Book. 
Edwin L. 


Co. 1889. 


Zuchtmann 
Boston Gin 


Translated by Friedrich 
Kirtland. 95 pp. 70 cents. 


* Jerry,”’ AND OTHerR Stories. By the Author of “‘ Molly 
Bawn.”’ Lippincott Series of Select Novels. No. 97 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott ( 
pany 13359. 

ALDEN’s MaAniro_tp CyCLopepIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND Lav- 
GUAGE. Vol. XII. 612 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; half Morox 
60 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 


Tue Masove or Deatu, AND OtTuerR Poems. 
Lotin Hildreth. 168 pp. New 
Company. 1889. 


By Char 
York: Belford, Clarke, & 


Tue ConrEssions OF AN Aspe. By Louis Ulbach 7} 
Paper, 25 cents, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brother 
13839. 


Tue Bripat Eve. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 44 
yp. Paper, 25 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
3rothers. 1889. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 317 pp. 


y Paper, 25 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


1880. 
A Fase Coupe. 227 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New Yor 
Exchange Publishing Company. 1880. 


A Sprenpip Ecotist. By Jeannette H. Walworth. 24 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Com 
1880. 


Tue Brack BALL. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
13389. 


By Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 223 


New York: Belford, Clarke, & Compar 


3aLDY’s PornT. 
so cents 
pany. 


By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 276 pp. Paper 
“* Sunshine Series.””, New York: Cassell & Cor 
Limited. 1889. 


> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy litt 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary worker 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Pai 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
Readers of THe Writer 
other readers what little 


ordinary value to literary workers. 
are urged to tell for the benefit of 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 


easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experience 


everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about 


Generally, the simpler the device the greater is its value. | 


I have just made a discovery and invented an 
invention which I am willing to share with all 
to whom these presents shall come. I used to 
be much annoyed by the paper in the carriage 
of my “ Hammond” falling forward and cover- 
ing the work. One day I found a large safety- 
pin on my table, and lo! I opened it at right 
angles, spread the coil so that it could be 


pressed on the top of the ribbon-shield, and | 
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had a remedy for my trouble in about three 
minutes. The point of the pin presses lightly 
against the paper and holds it firm, while the 
catch of the pin prevents it from slipping for- 
ward under pressure of the paper. Jo tr Be 
The best ink I can find for use in a fountain 
pen is Carter’s Koal Black Ink. It writes 
black from the beginning, does not fade, or gum 
the holder. J. H. D. 


The most convenient and best paste I have 
ever used for work in the newspaper office was 
made by dissolving half an ounce of tragacanth 
in a glass of water and rubbing all the lumps 
out when it was dissolved. The paste is 
applied with an ordinary brush. I have had a 
cup of such paste on my desk for about five 
months. As it thickens I add water. B. D. 

The best tablet glue I have ever used is made 
as follows : — 

Acetic acid,... 


3est white glue, 
Glycerine 


I pint 
5 ounce 


6 ounce 
10 grains 


in a wide-mouth bottle 
Afterward keep the mix- 
It is always liquid, dries 
quickly, and does not mould or sour. J. H.D. 


stand 
until it is dissolved. 


Mix, or let it 
ture well stopped. 


In making manuscript, if a writer will lay 
each finished sheet face downward as he writes, 
he will find, when his article is completed, that 
the sheets are in regular order from first to last. 
Most writers lay one sheet on another with the 
written side up, and when they have finished 
writing have to go through the pile and arrange 
the sheets in proper order. W. H. H. 

If you keep a scrap-book, always date your 
scraps, that is, those having reference to any 
event or discovery. For instance: I open my 
scrap-book of Literary Folk, and find an un- 
dated article on the death of Longfellow. The 
heading gives me “ Boston, March 24,” but the 
year is not found. Now, I may remember the 
year, or I may not; and supposing I have rea- 
son to refer to that article for information, how 
am I to arrive at that important, but missing, 
year? Turning a little further, 1 come to a 


sketch by Grace Greenwood of some literary 


happenings in Europe. This is plainly dated, 
with a blue pencil, “1886,” the article itself 


giving “ Milan, August 18.” The difference in 


the value of the two articles for reference can- 
not be over-estimated. An undated scrap 
among my later collections is scarcely to be 
found. M. C. Cc. 


Should you wish to send a bank-bill through 
the mail, it can be safely done by folding it 
smoothly around a large card. Any business 
card, or once-used postal card, cut to fit the en- 
velope, will answer. Of course, one would not 
send a bill of large denomination in this man- 
ner. M. C. C. 

Pencils and rubbers are about equally “ lose- 
able,” and a pencil with a rubber on the end, 
and that humbug, the combined ink and pencil 
rubber in a wooden case, are no less so. Ink 
rubber will erase pencil, and I have found the 
best plan to be to pierce a hole in an ordinary 
square, cut a groove near the top of the pencil, 
and tie them together, leaving a few inches of 
cord. This arrangement is too complex to_slip 
into a crack, and if the cord is red, it will be the 
more likely to catch your eye in glancing 
hurriedly over your table or desk. M. H. L. 

I should like to suggest a handy way of 
making lead-pencil writing permanent. By 
treating a written page with milk, —z. ¢., fill a 
pan with milk, dip your page therein, and let it 
dry face upward on a sheet of blotting paper, 
with weights at the corners to prevent its 
warping, —the writing will be made blacker, 
and cannot be rubbed out. S. Di S., JRé 


Being a correspondent for a number of peri- 
odicals, 1 keep a note book in my pocket or 
lying within easy reach, and have different 
pages indexed with 
papers. 


the names of different 
Then, when a thought occurs to me 
that I wish to write about, in any particular 
paper, I make a note of it under the proper 
heading, so that when I sit down to write, I 
have only to refer to my note-book. I also 
“keep my ears open ” for news items, and make 
a note of what I wish to remember under the 
heading of “ News for Fourna/.” I. F. M. 


In the April WRITER “J. H. I. M.” notes 
that commercial travellers carry stamps in their 
watch cases. I think my plan is better. I use 
a small metallic case made for the purpose, 
which opens on one end like a small coin purse. 
Most stationers keep them, and they cost about 
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twenty-five cents each. 
stick together. 


Stamps in them never 
C. M. D. 

To my helpers in the workshop I have 
recently added two others that I find of most 
frequent and practicable service, viz., a revolv- 
ing book-case, carrying such volumes as are 
needed most for consultation, and within arm’s 
length; also, a small patent folding-table, that 
can be brought into use alongside of my 
writing-table whenever the surface of the latter 
is insufficient. When not required for such use, 
it can be folded and set out of the way. 

W. G. T. 

Reporters and correspondents will find a 
“ graveyard” very handy, — a newspaper grave- 
yard, I mean, where people are buried alive 
and exhumed after decease. Mine is composed 
of twenty-six large envelopes, lettered alpha- 
betically. Slips of conveniently-sized paper 
are used for the record, as follows :— 

SMITH, JOHN JAMES 


Politics ..... . 
Business......... 
SEI eT OE 


Parents.....+00..000 greece 
The name at the top shows at a glance the 
memorandum required, and the sideheads indi- 
cate the departments to be considered. The 
information is picked up at odd times, some- 
times from a conversation of the “subject.” 
A little work will soon result in a better-filled 
graveyard than many a parish can boast, and 
one that is possibly of more use to the living. 
An encyclopedia on the same plan occupies a 
part of my desk, and contains interesting mat- 
ter from various parts of my “district,” with 
references to published books, noted on slips, 
giving both volume, chapter, and page. It is 
extremely handy, and the fresh matter, which is 
always being added, comes from the columns 
of the various papers of the territory over 
which I am one of the guardian angels. 


Cc. M. D. 


a _—_—__—_— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write.) 

Tue THousAND AND One NIGuTs. 
Monthly for June. 

GgorGe BANCROFT. 


C. H. Toy. Atlantic 


With Portrait. Book Buyer for May. 
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Count Leo Totstoy Twenty Years Aco. ( Concluded. ) 
Eugene Schuyler. Scribner’s Magazine for June. 

SMOLLETT tn Searcu oF Heattu.—I. “E.S." Mation 
for May 23. 

“Try Anp”’ anp “‘ Somesopy’s E vse.” 
Nation for May 23. 

Ports AND PorTRAITS. 
for May 23. 

Mr. Morrey veon WritinG History. 
Curtis. Harper's Magazine for June. 

Mora ity 1n Novets. W.D. Howells. 
zine for June. 

Poetical INSCRIPTIONS. 
Weekly for May 25. 

Greorcr W. CuiLps’ 
Magazine for June. 

AsouTtT RuyMe. 
June. 

Sincite-Book Avutuors. “J. D.” 
News ( American Edition ) for April 27. 

Success 1n Fiction. M. O. W. Oliphant. Forum for May 

Mrs. Evvten Otngy Kirk (Henry Hayes.) With Por- 
trait. Book Buyer for May. 

Satty Pratt McLean. With Portrait. Book Buyer for May 

How I Came To Writs “ Looxinc Backwarp.” Edward 
Bellamy. Nationalist ( Boston ) for May. 

NewsPAPER AMERICANESE. 


Caskie Harrison 


Maurice Thompson. /ndependent 


George William 
Harper's Maga- 


Lawrence Hutton. 


Harper’ s 


Recotiections.—I. Lippincott’ s 


Joel Benton. Lippincott’s Magazine for 


London Illustrated 


“*Argus.”? Critic for May 1 

LiTeRARY TREASURES IN ORIENTAL Lisrartgs. Harfger’s 
Weekly for May 18. 

A Basis vor Western LITERATURE. 
Commonwealth ( Denver ) for May. 

How AvutTHors Write. (Continued. ) 
Phonographic World for May. 

Tue Woman-Pogets or America. With [Illustrations 
Helen M. Winslow. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine for May. 

Earty Days or A Dramatist. Dion Boucicault. North 
American Review for May. 

Tue Hero iw Fiction. 


Will C. Ferrill 


S. B. Phillips 


H. H. Boyesen. North Amert- 
can Review for May. 
A CHAPTER From My Memorrs. 


per’s Magazine for May. 


M. de Blowitz. Aar- 

Rounps In THE JouRNALISTIC LADDER. 
Herrick. Home-Maker for May. 

How to Write a Comic Opera. Sydney Rosenfeld, 
Henry Paulton, J. Armoy Knox. The Stage ( Philadelphia ) 
for May 11. 

Letrers From Horace Greevey To C. A. Dana. 
York Sunand New York Tribune for May 19. 

Davip G. Crory. St. Clair McKelway. Brooklyn Eagle 
for May 18. 

Davin G. Crory. 


James Frederick 


New 


James D. Bell. Brooklyn Eagle fo 
May 23. 

Tue Linotyre. New York Tribune for May 19. 

Vicrorten Sarpov. William J. Bok. Philadelphia Times 
for May 18. 

EpitTortaL REeGrReTs. 
Times for May 13. 

Women JouRNALISTS IN ENGLAND. M. M. Dilke. Detroit 
Tribune, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Milwaukee Sentinel for May 12. 

Mark Twatn. T. C. L. Armstrong. Popular Educator 
for May. 


Florence L. Snow. Xansas City 


MAKING A Newspaper. (Address at Dartmouth College 
by Charles R. Miller.) Mew York Times for May 15. 
LANGUAGES IN MopEeRN EpucatTion. Professor John S. 


Blackie. Forum for June. 
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Literary Women. Frank H. Stauffer. Detreit Free 
Press for May 12. 

Horace GrReELey’s CHAPPAQUA Farm. Mew York Tri- 
bune for May 26. 

GrorGe Bancrort’s Busy Lirg. Olive Logan. Mew York 
World for May 26. 

Persona Gossip asouT Ropert Browninc. New York 
Herald for May 26. 

ANNA Reeves Atpricu. New York World for May 26. 

New York Newspapers. ‘ Chester.”’ S¢. Louis Republic 
for May 19. 

Tue Newspaper Reporter. Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 
for May 19. 

REMINISCENCES OF WiLBuR F. Stoxgy. ‘“ Poliuto.”” CAzi- 
cago Herald for May 19. 

Asout Piaywritinc. Henry Adams. New York Star 
for May 19. 

Mrs. Burnett’s Home Lirg. Olive Logan. Mew York 
World for May 12. 

Fortunes 1n Story Papers. New York World for May 
12. 

Mauve Howe Ex.iott at Home. Reprinted from CAi- 
cago Herald in New York Press for May 12. 

How I Write My Novets. Mrs. Alexander. Mew York 
Herald, Chicago Herald, Minneapolis Tribune for April 28. 

Tue New “Times” Buimpinc. Mew York Times for 
April 29. 

A Century or Journauism. “J. F.”’ Mew York Mail 
and E xpress for April 29. 

Rev. S. F. Smiru, D. D. Chicago Inter-Ocean for April 
30; Chicago News for April 30. 

Moruers 1n Fiction. Atlantic for June. 

Puiranturopic Fiction. Literary World for May 25. 

Lirerary Fame. John Burroughs. Critic for May 25. 

CuHarRLoTTe Bronte. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from 
Good Words in New York Home Journal for May 1. 

We.i.t-Known New York Newsrarer Men. David 
Wechsler. Omaha Herald for May 5. 

Marcaret E. Sancster. Fales-Curtis. Philadelphia 
News for May 7. 

Major Joun N. Epwarps. ransas City Journal for 
May s. 

New York Lire 1n Novets. Brander Matthews, H. C. 
Bunner, Archibald Gunter. Mew York Star for May 5. 

TELEGRAPHERS AS Reporters. Marshall Cushing. Mew 
York Press for May s. 

ENGLAND’s Ports Laurgate. Boston Herali for May 6. 

A Reporter’s Experience. Aansas City Times for 
May 19. 

Mary R. P. Hatcu. With Portrait. V. V. Twitchell. 
Gorham (N. H.) Mountaineer for April 5s. 

How LonGrectow Wrote “ EvanGewine.”’ Frank A. 
Burr. New York Star, Pittsburg Dispatch for May 19. 

Aten THORNDIKE RICE AND THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Review. W. A. Croffut. New York Mail and Express, 
Brooklyn Times for May 25. 

Stepniak AT Home. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Kansas City Journal, for May 19. 

Mark Twatn’s Reminiscences. W. A. Croffut. Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Denver Republican, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Louisville Courier-Journal, New York Herald 
for May 19. 

Erratic Ourpa. Olive Weston. Chicago Inter Ocean, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Detroit Tribune, New Yerk World for 
May 109. 


Tue Experiences OF A BEGINNER WITH A MANUSCRIPT. 
New York World for May 19; St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
May 22. 

Boston’s Lirerary Peorte. Réné Bache. Minneapolis 
Tribune, St. Louis Globe-Democrat for May 5. 

Tue Fevtrowcrart Crus. Chicago Saturday Evening 
Herald for May 5s. 


—_ _— — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


George William Curtis presents in Harfer’s 
Magazine for June one of Motley’s letters 
which was not included in the recently pub- 
lished “Correspondence.” It is addressed to 
a young literary aspirant of twenty-five years 
ago, who allows it to be published, but with- 
holds his name. The writing of history forms 
the subject of the letter. 


The Mobile Register says that T. C. DeLeon 
has completed his new novel, “ Creole and Puri- 
tan,” and it will soon be published. 


Edgar Fawcett’s “An Ambitious Woman” 
has been translated into Dutch, and a Dutch 
version of “ Mr. Barnes, of New York,” has 
been put on the boards in Amsterdam. 


A new portrait of John Burroughs will ap- 
pear in Zhe Book Buyer for June, accompanied 
by a personal sketch of the author, by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. 


John Delay, of New York, announces the 
publication of “ Grisette”: a tale of Paris and 
New York, by Lew Rosen. 


Recent novels published by Rand, McNally, 
& Co. are “ Mademoiselle Solange,” “The 
Englishman of the Rue Cain,” and “ Almeda.” 
The first is by Frangois de Juillot, translated 
from the French by A. I. Eaton; the second is 
an English story by H. F. Wood, author of 
“The Passenger from Scotland Yard”; the 
third is a tale of the Buellos Madros, by Dr. 
N. T. Oliver. 


The Worthington Company announces: 
“Poems and Bailads,” third series, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne; “A Treasury of English 
Sonnets,” edited with notes by David M. Main; 
“Steel Portraits of Our Presidents,” twenty- 
three India proofs in portfolio; “Two Daugh- 
ters of One Race,” a novel, by W. Heimburg, 
translated by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey, with illus- 
trations in photo-gravure. 
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Eugene Schuyler will conclude his _remi- 
niscences of “ Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago” in 
the June Scribner’s, telling, among other things, 
of Tolstoy’s quarrel with Turguénief. 


“Can Love Sin?” by Mark Douglas, is a new 
American novel, handling the doctrine of affin- 
ity, which T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, will shortly publish. 

The memoir of Richard H. Dana, undertaken 
by Charles Francis Adams, at the request of 
the Historical Society of New England, will be 
enriched with letters and papers supplied by 
the family. 

Fanny Kemble has written a novel, the scene 
of which is laid in Berkshire, Massachusetts. 
Henry Holt will publish it. 


The scandalous row between Bulwer Lytton 
and his wife is brought up again by a new pub- 
lication of the “Letters of the Late Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, to His Wife,” issued .by 
G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

Mrs. Burnett’s last story, “ The Pretty Sister 
of José,” has already reached its tenth thousand 
with the Scribners. 


H. D. Traill’s connection with the English 
Lllustrated Magazine will cease with the issue 
for June. 

Mr. Froude’s novel, “ The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy,” has gone into its fourth edition. 

Good Housekeeping began a new volume with 
the issue for May 11. 

Harper's Weekly will hereafter exclude 
advertisements from its pages. It will be 
enclosed in a cover, on which the advertise- 
ments will be given place. 


“ Best Girl,” being Puck's “ best things about 
other fellows’ sisters,” is the title of No. 23 of 
Puck's Library. 

William Dean Howells will discuss in Har- 
per’s Magazine for June “the question of how 
much or how little the American novel ought to 
deal with certain facts of life which are not 
usually talked of before young people, and 
especially young ladies.” 

The publishers of Scribner's Magazine will 
make the July issue a fiction number, — long and 
short stories. There will be only two articles 
in the whole number which will deal with facts. 





Justin H. McCarthy’s new translation of 
“Omar Khayyam” is just coming out in Lon- 
don. 

The Magazine of Art for June is largely 
devoted in text and illustration to the work of 
Hermann Corrodi. A delicious study of a 
woman’s head by Sir F. Leighton forms the 
frontispiece. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton is engaged upon a 
volume of “ Reminiscences.” 

Mr. Gladstone says he can quote from mem- 
ory every page of the “Iliad” or “ Odyssey” 
in the original if the first line is given him. 

Blanche Willis Howard has patented a music 
rack and a bath shoe. 

“ People I’ve Smiled With; or, Recollections 
of a Merry Little Life,” is the title of Marshall 
P. Wilder’s forthcoming book, which Cassell 
& Company will publish. 


Dr. Paul Lindau, editor of the Rundschau, 
the leading German literary magazine, has just 
published a striking romance of Berlin life of 
to-day, under the title of “ Lace.” 


Cassell & Company will publish the first 
collected volume of George Parsons Lathrop’s 
short stories. “Two Sides of a Story” is the 
title of the book, the contents of which are 
made up of Mr. Lathrop’s more notable con- 
tributions to Harper's, the Century, and the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The June Century begins George Kennan’s 
description of the mines of Kara, 5,000 miles 
from St. Petersburg, owned by the Czar per- 
sonally, and used as the place of exile of 
Nihilists, whose acquaintance in considerable 
numbers Mr. Kennan made. 


Constance Fennimore Woolson, the novelist, 
began her literary career as a contributor to the 
amateur journal of a friend. 


Brentano’s will issue simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York “The Romance of an 
Alter Ego,” a new novel, by General Lloyd 
Bryce. 


’ 


D. Appleton & Co. announce “ Days Out of 
Doors,” by Dr. Charles C. Abbott; and “ The 
Garden’s Story; or, Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener,” by George H. Ellwanger. 
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The first number of Frank Leslie's /llus- 
trated Newspaper under the management of 
W. J. Arkell and Russell Harrison shows a 
marked improvement. . The leading article, on 
“Practical Politics,” is contributed by ex- 
Senator Thomas C. Platt. Murat Halstead 
will write an article later on his rejection by the 
Senate. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have become the 
American publishers of Isaac Pitman’s short- 
hand books. 


The publishing house of Cassell & Company 
is a good example of successful co-operation. 
In 1883 the affair became a stock company ; 
the shares were put up at £9 each; they are 
now worth £15 Ios. each, and 7,500 of these 
shares are held by the employees, or about one- 
third of the whole capital. During the past 
six years, under Mr. Galpin’s able management, 
the concern has earned a profit of £240,000. 
Mr. Galpin was entertained at Exeter Hall in 
princely style on the occasion of his retirement 
from business, April 12. 


The Scranton (Penn.) 7ruth offers a prize 
of $100 for the words of an American sea-song 
that shall fittingly voice the patriotism of the 
sturdy Yankee tar. The song must consist of 
not less than three nor more than five eight-line 
stanzas, and all communications on the subject 
must be addressed “American Prize Song, 
Scranton Truth, Scranton, Pa.” The contest 
will close August 1, and the prize will be 
awarded by John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston. 


Joseph Thomson, the author of “ Through 
Masai Land,” and as an African traveller 
second only to Stanley, has just written a book 
on his recent explorations, “Travels in the 
Atlas and Southern Morocco,” which will be 
published immediately in New York by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. It will contain six maps 
and more than sixty illustrations. 


The Chicago Mail offers a prize of $100 for 
the best romance of from twenty to thirty 
columns founded upon either of the following 
events: “The Massacre of Fort Dearborn,” 
“The Loss of the Lady Elgin,” and “The 
Great Chicago Fire of ’71.” In addition, it will 
pay the regular column rate for special matter. 
Manuscripts must be submitted before June 21. 


‘ 
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Little, Brown, & Co. announce “ A Complete 
Concordance to the Poems and Songs of 
Robert Burns,” by J. B. Reid, A. M. It will 
be a large octavo volume of about 600 double- 
column pages. The number of words will be 
over 11,000 and the quotations over 50,000. 

“ Literature in its Social Aspects, and Other 
Essays,” by Aubrey de Vere, is announced by 
Macmillan & Co. 


America, in its issue of May 23, presents a 
unique roll of contributors in a series of poems 
and sketches by the several members of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s family. Mrs. Howe herself 
has a poem, and there are contributions by her 
daughters, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of Scotch 
Plains, N. J.; Mrs. Laura E. Richards, of 
Gardiner, Me.; and Maud Howe (Mrs. John 
Elliott, of Chicago). There are given also a 
poem by Mrs. Howe’s eldest daughter, the late 
Julia Romana Anagnos, who died two years 
ago at Boston, and a bit of satirical verse by 
Mr. Henry M. Howe, of Boston. 

The June Magazine of American History, 
with which its twenty-first volume is completed, 
has articles on “The Historical Capital of 
lowa,” “The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts,” “A Boston 
Writing School Before the Revolution,” 
“Evolution of the Constitution,” and other 
important historical topics. 


Several volumes in the well-known No Name 
Series of novels will be issued this season by 
the publishers, Roberts Brothers, in paper 
covers, for summer reading. The names of the 
authors will not be given on the title pages, 
although many of them are known. The 
Boston correspondent of the Critic gives the 
following list: ‘“ Mirage,” by Miss Fletcher; 
“The Tsar’s Window,” by the late Mrs. 
William Hooper; “ Marmorne,” by Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton; “My Wife and my Wife’s 
Sister,” by Mrs. Latimer; “Afterglow,” by 
George Parsons Lathrop; “A Daughter of the 
Philistines,” by H. H. Boyesen; “ Diane Cory- 
val,” by the late Kathleen O’Meara; “ Her 
Picture,” by Mrs. Clark, a Southern lady; “A 
Rambling Story,” by Mary Cowden Clarke ; 
“Between Whiles,” by Helen Jackson; and 
“ Baby Rue,” by Charles M. Clay. 
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Browne's Phonographic Monthly (New York) 
has recently been improved in appearance, and 
is much more attractive its old 
form. 


now than in 


The publisher of the quarterly Magazine of 


Poetry ( Buffalo ), of which the second number 
has been issued, offers $300 in prizes for the 
best original poems submitted for publication. 

Current Literature (New York) completes 
its first volume with the June number. Judging 
from an outside view, the enterprise has been a 
magnificent success. Public Opinion, Current 
Literature, and THE WRITER have been the 
three important novelties in _ periodical 
literature during the past three years. 
of the readers of THE WRITER do not know 
the other two publications, they should make 
their acquaintance without delay. 


If any 


“Sidney Page” will be the title of the novel 
on which Margaret Deland is now engaged. 
Though not dealing directly with theology, it 
will have a religious motive. 
lished next year. 


It will be pub- 


Santa Claus, the new Philadelphia journal 
for young folks, is in need of manuscripts. 
Short and continued stories, fun, and jingles 
for very little folks are desired, and especially 
accounts of discoveries in science, mechanics, 
etc., for Santa Claus will be unlike any exist- 
ing juvenile weekly in being distinctly practical 
and industrial. One imperative condition is 
that there shall be only words in common use 
employed in manuscripts submitted, and that 
no reference shall be made to anything not 
readily understood. Santa Claus will be an 
illustrated weekly paper of sixteen pages. It 
will be published in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Toronto, and London, beginning next 
fall. 

Sampson Low & Co. will publish, during the 
coming season, “ The Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.” The narrative of Mrs. Stowe’s life 
will be told in her own words, and will contain 
many letters and documents of unusual interest, 
including an original composition written by 
Mrs. Stowe when a child of twelve years ; also, 
numerous letters from Canon Kingsley, Mrs. 
Browning, Mr. Lowell, Archbishop Whately, 
the late Mr. Bright, and others. 
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Sir Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming book, “ In 
My Lady’s Praise,” is a collection of poems 
written in honor of his dead wife. 

General F. Hall, of Denver, is at work upon 
a history of Colorado, in five volumes. He 
knows the West by personal experience in the 
early days in the Rocky Mountains. 


Edgar Saltus is working hard on his new 
novel previous to his departure for Italy, where 
he will spend the entire summer. The story 
is to- have for its title “The Pace Which 
Kills,” and will deal with modern fashionable 
life. The first American edition will consist 
of 30,000 copies. 

In her home at Pittsfield, Mass., Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke is spending her days of invalidism. 
For months her health has been precarious. 

The first edition of A. C. Gunter’s new novel, 
“ That Frenchman,” consisted of 60,000 copies, 
of which 53,000 were sold before the printing 
was finished. “Mr. Barnes, of New York,” 
has now reached its one hundred and eightieth 
thousand, while “ Mr. Potter, of Texas,” is sell- 
ing its one hundred and forty-second thousand. 


It is understood that General Lloyd S. Bryce 
will have editorial charge of the orth A meri- 
can Review. Mr. Rice had arranged with him 
to take charge during his absence in Russia. 


The managers of Léippincott’s Magazine 
intend to open a department to be devoted 
to brief original humorous contributions, es- 
pecially descriptive of local happenings of a 
mirth-provoking character, laughable personal 
experiences, reminiscences, etc. Contributions 
for the new department are solicited, and will, 
if accepted, be paid for. 


The Phonographic World (New York) is 
publishing a series of articles on 
Authors Write,” which writers will find of 
especial interest. S. B. Phillips addressed a 
circular to the leading writers of America 
asking their opinion regarding the use of the 
typewriter and shorthand in literary com- 
position, and the articles are made up of the 
replies that he received. The Phonographic 
World is conducted with ability and enterprise, 
and every issue contains much matter of 
interest to shorthand writers. 


** How 





